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i - PREFACE [pp. 7-10] 


It is not so much a treatment of the means, as such, within the religious life, but 
rather the relation of the means to the end to be accomplished. [p. 8] 


It is precisely in the midst of these struggles and these difficulties that God 
wishes us to love Him and to achieve sanctity. It is in these very circumstances 
in which we find ourselves, and in no other circumstances, that He intends us to 
be happy in loving and in serving Him. [p. 9] 


It aims to point out with clarity that all the things we call acts of piety and 
religion, such as spiritual reading, the Little Office, the Rosary, and other 
devotional exercises, do not exist for their own sakes. [p. 9] 


[...] the real and proper end of the religious life, to love God. [p. 9] 


“By their fruits you shall know them.” [Matthew VII, 16] “Not to us, O Lord, not 
to us, but to Thy Name give glory.” [Psalms CXIII, 9] [p. 9] 


I - ABOUT THE FLOORS [pp. 11-22] 


She had a right to expect happiness, for God made us for happiness, whether we 
are in religion or not. He made us to be happy not only in heaven, but also to be 
happy on the way to heaven. [p. 12] 


Well, God gave us a compact summary of all His rules for happiness in what are 
called the Beatitudes. And if we could summarize that summary in two words, 
perhaps no better words could be chosen than these: “Forget yourself.” We 
cannot be unhappy unless we are thinking only of ourselves, unless we want 
something different from what actually is. We are unhappy because we fail to 
conform our will to God’s will, because we are blindly willing and choosing in 
accordance with our own judgment what is good and best for us. [pp. 12-13] 


We are unhappy because we fail to conform our will to God’s will, because we 
are blindly willing and choosing in accordance with our own judgment what is 
good and best for us. [p. 13] 


We may Say that there are three floors in the human house. On the first floor, 
live those whose only aim in life is to feel good. Their primary objective in life is 


to have a good time. They live by sensuality. To a greater or lesser degree, the 
capital sins of gluttony and sloth are their masters. For example, if the food that 
is served does not please them, whether in what is served, the way it is cooked, 
or the amount they receive, they are unhappy. They are constantly watching the 
amount and type of work that others do. If they find that they are asked to doa 
little more than the others, then they are unhappy. If their free time is 
encroached upon, if their feelings are not constantly considered by others, they 
are unhappy. In other words, when anything interferes with their aim of feeling 
good, they are sad. [{]] On the second floor of the human house live those whose 
only aim in life is to Jook good. They want to be successful at any cost. Their aim 
is riches and reputation. They are motivated by the capital sins of pride, 
covetousness, and envy. Their goal is to be regarded as a success, to be popular, 
and to have a reputation among their fellow religious. If they are given work to 
do, and they think there is not much chance for success, or if the success will 
not be notable, or if it is the kind of work that is not in the public eye, or if it is 
hidden from the eyes of the community members they are not likely to take the 
job, or they find ways to avoid it. Their only aim in life is to Jook good, and, when 
anything happens that interferes with their looking good, the result is anger. 
They get “mad.” [{/] On the third floor of the human house, live those whose aim 
in life is not to feel good, or to look good, but to be good. They live by the virtues 
of faith, hope, and charity. Their single aim in life is to do God’s will, to live by 
faith and love. And no matter what happens to them, such people are always 
glad. [{] So, if we are unhappy it is because we are, to speak colloquially, either 
“mad or sad.” Both of these states result from self-love. [pp. 13-14] 


If we are unhappy, it is because we want to use people and things for our own 
praise, or profit, or pleasure, or power. [p. 15] 


Put another way, we can Say that on the first floor of the human house dwell 
those who are motivated by the seven capital sins. Their standard of conduct is 
“what the crowd does.” They drift along the line of least resistance, justifying 
their conduct by thinking that since it is good enough for so many others, it is 
good enough for them. On this point, it might be well to recall something that 
was found among the papers of Saint Bonaventure after his death. He had 
written: “I have not entered religion to live as others live, but to live as they 
ought to live, according to the spirit of the institute and in perfect observance of 
the rules. That is why, on entering religion, I was given the rules to read and not 
the lives of others. I took them for the direction of the life I should lead. I ought 
to observe them all, even if I saw no one else observe them.” [{]] But to continue 
our analogy, on the second floor dwell those who live by reason and what they 


call common sense. Their standard of conduct is “what seems right to me.” Each 
one is his own infallible authority. He pontificates himself on all matters as to 
what is good or bad for him and what he will do about it. It makes no difference 
whether the Church, or the Pope, or rules, or customs say differently, these 
people are the captains of their own souls and they play a game of being their 
own god. [{/] On the third floor, dwell those who live by faith, by hope and by 
charity. Their standard of conduct is not what the crowd does, not what seems 
right to their reason, but only what God wants. Faith rules here. On this floor 
live those who imitate Christ as He went about doing His Father’s will. They do 
what God wants, and graciously accept what God sends them. These are the 
happy souls who follow the injunction of Christ, “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His justice” (Matt. 6:33). [pp. 17-18] 


Il - WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? [pp. 23-47] 


When we are born again, we receive a new life, a spiritual life, a supernatural 
life. [p. 25] 

He gave us this new life principle which we call sanctifying grace that lifts us up 
from the level of mere human beings, so that now we are in a certain way 
divine, sharing in the very nature of God. “... so that through them (Christ’s 
glory and power) you may become partakers of the divine nature (2 Pet. 1:4). [p. 
28] 


All our actions done in the state of grace and done for God are supernatural and 
meritorious actions because they proceed from a supernatural principle. [p. 30] 


Actions which proceed from a supernatural principle are supernatural actions. 
[p. 30] 


Rather, we are said to share in His nature because we are able to perform 
actions which are proper to Him alone. [p. 31] 


In order to adopt us, God has remedied the discrepancy of nature by raising us 
up to a supernatural level and giving us a nature like to His. [p. 32] 


As a result of the word state, too many people come to regard it as a sort of 
static state into which we get when we go to confession, must remain in until we 


receive Holy Communion the following morning, and in which we hope to die. 
[pp. 38-39] 


Grace is not a quiescent state, but a life to be lived. God gave us this life that we 
might live it. Our whole purpose on earth is to grow in and increase the 
supernatural life within us. “For this is the will of God, your sanctification” (1 
Thess. 4:3). “For it is written, ‘you shall be holy, because I am holy’ ” (1 Pet. 
1:16). That is the business that we should be about. It is for this alone that a 
Christian should live. [p. 39] 


As we know, there will be varying degrees of sharing in the happiness of God. 
Our Lord said, “In my Father’s house there are many mansions. Were it not so, I 
should have told you, because I go to prepare a place for you” (John 14:2). [p. 
40] 


But our capacities for enjoying the presence of God will be limited by the extent 
to which we have developed the supernatural life within us on earth. [p. 41] 


The first way that we grow in the supernatural life is through the Mass and the 
sacraments. [p. 41] 


The second way of growing in the supernatural life can be summed up briefly by 
saying that it consists in imitating Christ in our lives. [p. 42] 


“My food is to do the will of him who sent me, to accomplish His work” (John 4: 
34) [p. 42] [capitalization sic: him] 

Secondly, we must imitate Christ in His love. Now, there were three things 
which Christ loved which were unheard of, unpracticed and untaught 
throughout the world before His coming, three things which are distinctly 
Christian and supernatural actions. These three things are: love of the poor; 
love of the cross; love of one’s enemies. [pp. 42-43] 


So, then, in order to live the spiritual life and the supernatural life, we must 


imitate Christ in His threefold love of the poor, the cross, and our enemies. This 
was to be the real test of the followers of Christ. [p. 44] 


III - OBEDIENCE [pp. 48-82] 


The truth that obedience does great violence to our own will needs no 
elaboration. If there is one thing certain about living a religious life, it is that it 
may be summed up as obedience. This is tantamount to saying that the religious 
life means we must give up our own will. So true is this, that certain religious 
communities take only one vow, that of obedience. [p. 51] 


[Footnote 1] The aim of the present book is to inculcate and encourage the 
positive seeking of the perfection of the virtues it proposes.... Follow Me, by 
Bernard Fennelly, C.S. Sp., distributed by Burns Oates and Washburn. It cannot 
be recommended too highly. The author treats the vows of religion fully, from 
the moral, canonical, and ascetical aspects, and directs his main effort toward 
showing the grandeur of the vows as a liberating, not a restricting, force. [pp. 
91-52] 


For example, they feel that they cannot express delight at seeing a fellow 
Religious who is annoying to them, because they do not naturally feel glad about 
it. Expressing joy, to their mind, would be insincere. This, of course, represents 
one of the most subtle temptations of the devil. He likes to make us think that it 
is dishonest to act outwardly in a way that belies us interiorly. He tells us that 
we are not being ourselves. But this is not so. [{|] There are in each of us two 
selves, one the true self, the other a false self. We are, perhaps, more conscious 
of the false self than we are of the true, and that is why the false sometimes 
seems to be the real self. [pp. 72-73] 


So, the truth of the matter is that we actually betray ourselves when we act and 
speak according to the unspiritual, false self that is in us. We are really acting 
hypocritically when we follow the inclinations of our feelings and lower 
appetites as if they were our true self, when in reality they are false; for we are 
children of the Spirit. We are true to ourselves, we walk in the Spirit, we put on 
the new man, when we act according to the promptings of our supernaturalized 
mind and will, even though we “feel” anything but that interiorly. [p. 74] 


Delightful corroboration of what we have said is in one of the conferences of St. 
Francis de Sales. He was speaking to Sisters of the question of aversions, and 
had this to say: “Even the caresses and signs of friendship which we bestow 
against our inclination upon people for whom we have an aversion, are better 
and more pleasing to God than those which are drawn from us by sensible 
affection. And they ought not be regarded as proceeding from duplicity or 
simulation, for though I may have a feeling contrary to what I seem to express, 
it is only in my lower nature, and the acts which I perform are done by force of 


reason, which is the highest part of my soul. So that, even if those whom I 
caress were to know that I did so because I have an aversion to them, they 
ought not to be offended but rather value and cherish it more than if it were 
given from sensible affection; for aversions are natural and not in themselves 
bad, so long as we do not follow them. On the contrary, they are a means of 
practicing a thousand different virtues, and our Lord, Himself, is better pleased 
with us when we draw near to His feet with extreme reluctance than when we 
approach Him with great sweetness” (The Spiritual Conferences, p.132). [pp. 
74-75] 


To return to our original point of thanking God for what we do not like, the next 
time we find ourselves face to face with a disagreeable task or command, we 
should say, “Thanks, God!” even if we do not feel like saying it. We must act 
according to our true self and oppose the feelings of our false self. [pp. 75-76] 


God does things for us that we could never do for ourselves. All He asks is that 
we make our own little feeble efforts, and He will do the rest. [p. 76] 


We resolve that once or twice on those occasions when we must do something 
that we do not like, we will say, “Thanks, God!” Day after day we make that 
resolution, then examine ourselves, gradually increasing the number of daily 
instances. Only in this way shall we acquire the habit of that will enable us 
spontaneously to say “Thanks, God!” in every situation involving obedience in 
our duties when we do not like them or do not feel like doing them. This is the 
only way we can be sure that we have an active will to please God in what we 
do. We may have an active will to do this, but unless we express it, we are not 
sure. We can Say, “Thanks, God!” no matter how we feel about it. When we do it 
without feeling like it, that is our will showing its love in a very real manner. [p. 
80] 


When we have so developed the habit of saying, “Thanks, God!” that it comes to 
our lips spontaneously and automatically in any and every disagreeable 
situation, we will truly be imitating Christ in His obedience, and we will be 
living a sincerely supernatural life in this regard. As a result, we will be truly 
happy, happier than we have been before in our religious life. For we will then 
want what God wants. It will be impossible then for us to be unhappy. [pp. 81- 
82] 


IV - LOVE OF THE POOR [pp. 83-113] 


But the fifth Beatitude advances us a step further along the road to perfect 
imitation of Christ. It goes beyond justice, beyond the call of duty, and speaks of 
spontaneous favors. “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” 
(Matt. 5:17). According to this beatitude, we should cheerfully and readily give, 
not only to friends and those close to us who have a special claim on us, but to 
whoever needs our help. For that is the nature of mercy—to help those who 
need it, whoever they may be. [p. 85] [citation sic: the correct verse is Matt. 5:7] 


For if a man in fine apparel, having a gold ring, enters your assembly, and a 
poor man in mean attire enters also, and you pay attention to him who is clothed 
in fine apparel and say, ‘Sit thou here in this good place’; but you say to the 
poor man, ‘Stand thou here,’ or ‘Sit by my footstool’; are you not making 
distinctions among yourselves, and do you not become judges with evil 
thoughts? [p. 89] 


“[...] are you not making distinctions among yourselves, and do you not become 
judges with evil thoughts? [...] But if you show partiality toward persons, you 
commit sin, being convicted of the law as transgressors. [...] dames 2:1-13).” [p. 
89] 


St. Paul says, “There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither slave nor 
freeman; there is neither male nor female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. 3:28). So whatever we do in the way of “brushing off” or making 
unwelcome one of these least brethren of Christ, we do, sadly, to Him. [pp. 90- 
91] 


A complaint made once by a patient discharged from a Catholic hospital was 
that “The only time I ever saw a Sister was when I came to the office to pay the 
bill.” Might that accusation be true because of negligence on our part? 
Sometimes it is difficult for us, as Religious, to realize just how much even a 
momentary visit from a Sister, or a Brother, or a priest means to a patient, 
especially when a remembrance in prayer is promised “Be not slow to visit the 
sick,” says the Holy Spirit, “for by these things thou shalt be confirmed in love” 
(Eccl. 7:39). [p. 92] 


But what St. Vincent de Paul said of his communities is true of all religious 
communities. “The community need never fear of failing from lack of money. 
The only thing we have to fear is wealth.” In this he was merely reiterating the 


teaching of his Master who had said, “Blessed are the poor in spirit” (Matt, 5:3). 
The poor in spirit trust in God, and God provides. [pp. 93-94] 


It is recorded that once, during a particular era of the papacy, when wealth was 
prolific and the Supreme Pontiff was seemingly more interested in being a 
patron of the arts and culture than in being a shepherd of souls, the Pope 
pointed with pride to the treasures of the Vatican and boasted, “No longer need 
Peter say, ‘Silver and gold I have none.’” A holy cleric who was present, 
heartsore at the lack of zeal in high places, thereupon remarked, “No, and no 
longer can he say, ‘I say to thee, arise and walk!’” [p. 94] 


Now, Christ is not going to show Himself as plainly as this in the physically poor 
we meet or associate with, but He will be there just as truly as He was in the 
roadside leper. To paraphrase Caryll Houselander’s beautiful figure, we can say 
that with our spirit of faith we will be like a blind person learning with the touch 
of caressing fingers the features of the face we cannot see. We will find the face 
of Christ in every human face. And because we are seeking with a means more 
sensitive than sight, we will not be misled by the mutilation, the dirt, or tears, or 
ingratitude. Beyond all these we will discern the invisible beauty of Christ 
abiding in each of these physically poor. [p. 96] 


Do we look down on them in any way, feeling that they are, thereby, inferior to 
us, forgetting that, as Chesterton said, there is a Catholic way of learning 
everything, even the alphabet. And the Catholic way of learning the alphabet is, 
he says, not to look down on those who cannot learn it. [p. 98] 


The response of the gentle Christ was this: “Today salvation has come to this 
house... For the Son of Man came to seek and to save what was lost” (Luke 
19:10). [p. 101] 


Finally, by His own admission, He will judge us on the last day by our attitude 
toward all the various kinds of poor, His special friends. [p. 101] 


In the book of Proverbs we read, “The poor man shall be hateful even to his own 
neighbor” (Prov. 12:20). So, when Our Lord commanded us to love our 
neighbor, it was the naturally difficult to love that He had in mind particularly. 
[p.102] 


Secondly, we should consider the poor as anyone who needs anything we have 
to give, whether it be time, sympathy, help, goods, word of comfort, or whatever 
we may have to give. There is no one so great who is not in some way or in some 
thing inferior to and dependent upon others. To that extent, he is poor in their 
regard. And there is no one so lowly but that he can help another, and that 
other, to that extent, is poor in his regard. [{]] So, then, our love of the poor 


resolves itself into our habitual attitude toward two classes of people—those 
who naturally are difficult to love, and those who need anything that we have to 
give them. [p. 102] 


But how can we do this? How can we be sure that we are really loving the poor 
according to the command of Christ? Here is a test for ourselves. Here, again, 
are proposed more of the little keys we promised at the start of the book. This 
time there are two keys to the third floor of the supernatural, regarding love of 
the poor. The first key, considering the poor as the naturally unlovable, is this: 
be especially kind to those you do not like, for the sake of Christ. The second 
key, considering the poor as those needing something I have or can give them, 
is this key which Christ, Himself, has given us: “Give to everyone who asks of 
thee” (Luke 6:30). If habitually, day after day, in all kinds of situations, I am 
especially kind to those I do not like naturally, and if I habitually give to those 
who ask of me, whoever they may be, if I give cheerfully, spontaneously, without 
thought of return, then I know that I am living on the third floor of faith; then I 
know that I am using my share in God’s nature to love as He loves, that is, to 
love all men universally, independently of my natural attraction for them. [pp. 
103-104] 


To make this clear, suppose a soldier was set to guard an outpost and was 
warned by his commanding officer that, if an attack should occur, he should 
immediately call for reinforcements. If the attack did take place and the soldier 
neglected to call for available aid, his loyalty could rightly be questioned. So, 
too, if during the onslaughts of temptation from the devil, we do not pray for the 
supernatural help which God is waiting to give us, we cannot be thought to be 
vitally interested in winning the struggle. [pp. 105-106] 


She [St. Thérése of Lisieux, O.C.D.] knew that her readiness to oblige would 
cause her to be treated as God’s simpleton, but that was her goal, to be a fool 
for the sake of Christ. [p. 111] 


“It is not enough for me to give to him who asks. I ought to forestall his wishes, 


appear very grateful, highly honored at being able to help him” (Autobiography 
[of St. Thérése of Lisieux, O.C.D.], pp. 166,7). [p. 111] 


V - LOVE OF THE CROSS [pp. 114-138] 


To be clean of heart in this sense means, according to St. Thomas, to see God in 
all things, to look through all the circumstances surrounding things that happen 
to us to see directly to the core of things and there discern the holy will of God. 
Those who do this are the truly clean of heart. They are the Christ-like. [p. 115] 


But being truly Catholic means that we see all three causes operating 
simultaneously. It means that we realize that whatever happens, happens first 
and foremost because of God’s will, either commanding or permitting it. Even 
what we are accustomed to think of as evil can only happen because God 
permits it. So, St. Augustine said, “God deemed it wiser to permit evil that He 
might draw good out of it than not to permit evil.” St. Paul says, “Where the 
offense has abounded, grace has abounded yet more” (Rom. 5:20). It is for this 
reason that the Church actually rejoices about the sin of Adam during her Holy 
Week liturgy. As she blesses the paschal candle she sings, “O felix culpa,” “O 
happy fault, which merited to have such and so great a redeemer.” [pp. 117- 
118] 


It is His will, and not the thing that is happening, that we must love. [p. 122] 


But once we have prayed and done our best to remove the evil, we leave it up to 
God’s good pleasure, as Christ did, whether or not He removes our cup of 
bitterness. Our job is to keep on wanting what God wants, as long as the 
situation exists. [p. 123] 


For example, we worry about examinations which we are to take. Since, when 
the results of the examination are known, all we can receive is praise or blame, 
honor or dishonor, it shows that at the moment we worry, we are motivated by 
vainglory. We are either seeking honor or trying to avoid dishonor. Otherwise, 
we would leave the results up to God. The way to get rid of worry, of course, is 
to have the right motive for what we do, to be living on Faith’s third floor. [p. 
123] 


As Tauler has said, “One hour of perfect resignation in suffering and sorrow 
raises the soul to a far higher degree of perfection than could be reached by the 
practice of good works for a whole week.” [pp. 129-130] 


However, and this must be insisted upon, it is not our feelings but our will that 
demonstrates our love of God. [p. 135] 


If we are sorry for the past, He forgets it. Again, as lovers of the cross, we will 
not be worried over the future, for that lies in God’s providence. Likewise, we 
will not be concerned about the present, for that is the object of God’s love now, 
and His love for each of us is infinite. That means that it is without limit, not 
shared and not divided. He loves each of us as if we were the only one in the 
world to be loved. And because He loves us in this way, then we know He will do 
for us only what is best for us. That is why our happiness can lie only in wanting 
for ourselves what God wants, or, in other words, in loving the cross. If we do 
this, we will be happy at whatever happens because we will always have what 
we want; we will always be wanting what God wants; and we will be happy 
because He is happy. [pp. 136-137] 


So it is with our love of the Cross. We can rebel at our cross, which [to do so] is 
evil; or we can be resigned and put up with it, which is, at least, good. We can 
go further and be cheerful at the cross, which is better; or, finally, we can be 
perfect and go out of our way looking for our cross. This is what the Saints did. 
But, at least, we must aim at being good. We must be resigned to the cross and 
not rebel, lest we be convicted of being evil. [p. 137] 


VI - LOVE OF ENEMIES [pp. 139-159] 


In our efforts to live the supernatural life, our imitation of Christ in His love of 
His enemies is the pinnacle of Christian virtues. As we grow in holiness, we can 
expect that God in His Providence will allow others to treat us unjustly. This is 
true because we acquire virtues by practice. Therefore, if we are going to 
acquire the Christ-like virtue of love of our enemies, we must have enemies, and 
these God will surely permit to enter our lives. St. Paul says, “All who want to 
live piously in Christ Jesus will suffer persecution” (2 Tim. 3:12). Growth in 
virtue means growth in likeness to Christ. [p. 139] 


In giving His moral precepts to the world, there was one thing upon which Our 
Lord insisted. That was the necessity of forgiveness. Throughout the Gospels we 
find Him mentioning it at least twenty-two times, either directly or in parables. 
[p. 141] 


Unfortunately, we fail to remember that our own forgiveness is conditioned by 
our forgiveness of others. “When you stand up to pray,” said our Savior, “forgive 
whatever you have against anyone, that your Father in heaven may also forgive 


you your offenses. But if you do not forgive, neither will your Father in heaven 
forgive you your offenses” (Mark 11: 25-26). In other words, forgiveness or love 
of our enemies is the best form of spiritual life insurance. It guarantees our own 
forgiveness upon the payment of the premiums of being forgiving ourselves. [pp. 
145-146] 


This is in spite of Our Lord’s admonition, “If thou art offering thy gift at the altar 
and there rememberest that thy brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift 
before the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift” (Matt. 5:23-24). [p. 148] 


To love someone, particularly an enemy, means that we wish them all the good 
and happiness and prosperity that God wants them to have in this life and in the 
next. We wish them this good effectively. That is, we do not only refrain from 
doing anything that would interfere with their good, but we do what we can to 
contribute to it positively. We are as ready to do an enemy a favor as a friend, if 
we love our enemies as Christ would have us do. [p. 151] [Emphasis in the 
original] 


It is not affective forgiveness that is demanded, but effective forgiveness. In 
other words, it is possible for the will to forgive, even though our feelings refuse 
to forgive. And if our will has truly forgiven, it means that we will never again 
refer to the offense. There will be no subtle reminders of how forgiving we are, 
or of how badly we have been treated. [p. 152] [Emphasis in the original] 


It is consent to the thought, and to the feelings aroused by the thought, that 
constitutes sin. If there is no consent, so far is the thought from being a sin, that 
it is actually the positive act of virtue which we perform when we fight against 
and overcome the temptation. That is one of the ways we win heaven, by 
fighting against temptations, and for that reason God permits us to be besieged 
by them. So we should employ the same means in overcoming temptations in 
thoughts against the virtue of forgiveness as we would for thoughts against any 
other virtue. The principles are the same. [pp. 152-153] [Emphasis in the 
original] 


So, just as the ice-box pan had to be emptied once a day, we should make it a 
practice to empty our hearts once a day of all the grievances which we may have 
let accumulate there. “Do not let the sun go down upon your anger” (Eph. 4:26). 
[p. 154] 


Since love of our enemies is a supernatural function, the supernatural means we 
must use to attain it are prayer, and particularly prayer during temptation. 
“Pray for those who persecute and calumniate you,” says Our Lord (Matt. 5:44). 
Here is the little prayer for moments of temptation which we call the key to love 
of our enemies. It is this: “Lord, make him happy, here and hereafter.” [p. 155] 


No vague generalities in resolutions will ever accomplish the results for which 
we are looking. Our resolutions must be as particular as possible, with regard to 
person, time, and place. [p. 156] 


It should be apparent by this time that our feelings in the matter are not 
important. The whole question of virtue and love of God is in our will. [p. 157] 


VII - MASS & COMMUNION [pp. 160-180] 


To grow and increase in this life is the whole purpose of our existence upon this 
earth, and the measure of grace that is in us at the moment of death is the 
measure of our capacity to enjoy the happiness of God in heaven and to glorify 
God forever. [p. 160] 


Thus, the Council of Trent, in its definitions concerning the institution of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, says: “Having celebrated the ancient Passover, 
which the multitude of the children of Israel immolated in memory of their going 
out of Egypt, He instituted the new Passover, namely Himself to be immolated, 
under visible signs, by the Church through (the ministry of) priests, in memory 
of His own passage from this world unto the Father” (Sess. XXII, Cap. I). Why 
did He institute the Sacrifice of the Mass? The Council of Trent goes on to give 
these reasons: “... that He might leave to His own beloved Spouse the Church a 
visible sacrifice, such as the nature of man requires, whereby the bloody 
sacrifice, once to be accomplished on the cross might be represented, and the 
memory thereof remain even unto the end of the world, and its salutary virtue 
be applied to the remission of those sins which we daily commit ... and that by 
means thereof this is effected, that we obtain mercy, and find grace” (Ibid. Cap. 
I & Il). [p. 164] 


Now we may ask what is offered in the Mass? Again, according to the Council of 
Trent, it is Christ, Himself, who is offered—“namely Himself to be immolated 
under visible signs.” That, of course, means the whole Christ, both His physical 


body and His Mystical Body, for Christ is not divided. And just as we share in 
His priesthood and its exercise, so, too, we are one with Him in His role as 
victim. Therefore, in the Mass, when He offers Himself and we offer Him as 
well, so, too, He offers us and we offer ourselves with Him. “As the Church,” 
says St. Augustine, “is the body of this Head (Christ), through Him she learns to 
offer herself” (City of God, Bk. X, Cap. XX). So, then, in the Mass, there is 
offered to God the whole Christ, both His physical body and His Mystical Body, 
which is made up of all the members of the Church. [{]] The point to be 
emphasized is that the Mass is not something that we hear, or something that is 
read, or at which we are present. It is essentially an action in which, according 
to the mind of the Church, we are to take part. Furthermore, it is one of the 
most important actions that we can perform. In the Mass we come to offer 
Christ and ourselves to God as a gift. Since, then, the Mass is so important, it 
behooves us to perform this action as the Church would have us do it. The 
teaching of the Church is that when we are present at Mass, we should assist in 
the Mass; that is, we should take an active part in it. [p. 166] [Emphasis in the 
original] 


So, at the pouring of the water into the wine, we try to unite ourselves as closely 
as we can to our Head by trying to put on the mind of Christ. In other words, we 
try to see just what it is in our lives that most estranges us from being 
completely Christ-like. What is it that keeps us from going the whole way with 
Christ, and, therefore, from being a perfect gift to offer God. At this point in the 
Mass, we might well think of our resolutions to imitate Christ in His obedience 
and in His love of the poor, of the cross, and of His enemies. It is those very 
attachments or faults or sins which are most predominant, for which we must 
have especial sorrow that we should have in mind when we offer ourselves to 
God at the consecration. [p. 168] 


St. Ignatius of Antioch calls the Eucharist the “medicine of immortality.” And St. 
Irenaeus says, “Our bodies having received the Eucharist are no longer 
corruptible, but have the hope of resurrection” (Adv. Haer., lib. IV, cap. 18). So, 
as often as we assist in the Mass, we renew our covenant with God about our 
future resurrection in glory. [p. 171] 


In addition to this increase of sanctifying grace, and union with Christ, we also 
receive at Holy Communion what is called the sacramental grace of the 
Eucharist. Each sacrament, as is well known, besides giving sanctifying grace, 
produces an effect—called sacramental grace—which is peculiar to the 
sacrament itself. St. Thomas Aquinas says sacramental grace is a “certain divine 


help to attain the end of the sacrament.” (Summa Theol. III, Q.lxii, art. 2). The 
end of the sacrament of the Eucharist is union with Christ by charity. The 
sacramental grace of the Eucharist, therefore, is a special help for the 
attainment of that union with God which the theologians call the “fervor of 
charity.” [{] To explain this more fully, it should be recalled that in Chapter II it 
was Said that at Baptism we receive the infused supernatural virtue of charity. 
This infused virtue is a potency or ability to perform supernatural acts of love of 
God and of our neighbor. If anyone has, by practice, turned this potency into an 
actuality, if by repeated acts he has developed this ability so that he regards 
God as the final end to which all his actions must be directed, we say that he has 
the operative habit or virtue of charity. Very likely such a person is not always 
thinking of God specifically. He doesn’t always “actually” direct his actions to 
God. But from constant practice, he has such an habitual attitude toward God 
that, if any action occurred or suggested itself to him which he knew to be 
contrary to God’s pleasure, he would immediately and spontaneously reject it. 
Such a state is called “habitual charity.” [pp. 172-173] 


But, beyond acting from habitual charity, there are moments in the lives of all of 
us who are at all sincere, when we “actually” and, with explicit intention, do 
what we do for God. We think of Him at the moment we start work, and all the 
while we are working. We actually do think of Him as the source of all good and 
the One for whom we are living and working. This conscious referring of our 
actions to God is what is called the “fervor of charity.” That is, when we have 
the fervor of charity, we live with an actually present intention of pleasing God 
our Father. [p. 174] 


If we can say any of these things of ourselves, if we find no change, no 
betterment, no serious effort at self-conquest, if there is no progress in virtue, 
then the fault lies not in the Mass, nor in the power of Christ in Holy 
Communion, but in our own heart and dispositions. He comes in all His fullness 
to everyone, in each Holy Communion. To trace the difficulty, we should recall 
the idea of the Mass as a covenant with almighty God. Apparently, our covenant 
with Him has not been complete. [p. 176] 


The trouble frequently is that we approach the Eucharistic table of the Lord 
with a heart divided. We want the lion’s share for ourselves. We try to bargain 
with God in petty ways. So, because we give ourselves to God only partially, He 
gives Himself to us only partially. We keep back part of ourselves in our offering 
and, consequently, do not receive the fullness of the fruits of Communion. [p. 
177] 


It will not be merely a question of sentimental and pious feelings, but of real 
strength of will. That is the ultimate test of the effectiveness of our 
Communions. Just as the value of prayer lies not in what one feels, but in what 
one does, so, too, we must judge the effects of our Communions by what they do 
to our character and our actions. [p. 178] 


God’s gift of Himself to us in the Mass is conditioned by our gift of ourselves to 
Him. The more we are forgetful of ourselves and of our own will, the more He 
will remember us and think of us. Above all, it is charity that we should think of 
at the Mass. There is nothing that can so stop up the flow of grace through the 
sacramental channel of the Eucharist as deliberate faults against charity. Any 
deliberately-harbored resentment or wilfull coolness toward others dams the 
flow of grace which God intends to come to us in each Communion. There must 
be no antagonisms, no hates. “If thou art offering thy gift at the altar and there 
rememberest that thy brother has anything against thee, leave thy gift before 
the altar and go first to be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift” (Matt. 5:23-24). [pp. 179-180] 


But we must burn into our minds this fact: the fruits of our Communion depend 
upon and are conditioned by our consecration, the giving of ourselves to God. 
Our consecration is dependent upon our offertory in which we prepare ourselves 
as victims to be offered to God. And our offertory is conditioned by our morning 
meditation. One of the prime considerations of our morning mediation should be 
the question: how is our will toward God and toward our neighbor? [p. 180] 


VIII - THE KEY RING (pp. 181-188) 


The real test of our love of God comes precisely when we are absolutely devoid 
of all affection and feeling toward Him. Can we go on at times like these, uniting 
our will completely to God’s will? If so, then we are loving Him truly for Himself, 
and not for the personal satisfaction that we get from His consolations. It was to 
this situation of complete desolation and lack of consolation and affections that 
the Saints referred when they spoke of “the dark night of the soul.” [p. 184] 


To assist us in answering this question, there is here presented in summary 
form, on one key ring, so to speak, all the keys to the third floor of faith and 
hope and love of God which have been proposed throughout this book. [4] 
Loving God, in brief, means two things: first, actively, we do whatever we know 
He wants us to do; and passively, we graciously accept whatever He permits to 
happen to us as coming from the loving hands of our Father. The test of our 
active conformity with God’s will lies in our attitude toward our work and 
toward the poor and toward our enemies. As for our work, in imitation of the 
obedience of Christ and in union with Him, we do what we have to do, when we 
have to do it, in the best way we can. We do this, day after day, hour after hour, 
without complaint, because such is most pleasing to God, Our Father. We do it 
in spite of distaste and fatigue and disappointment, knowing that whatever is 
assigned to us by legitimate authority is God’s will for us, that loving Him means 
that we will for ourselves what He wills. [{] The key to imitation of Christ in His 
love of the poor, His especial friends, is twofold: first, give to all those who ask 
of us. Be ready to give to anyone whatever we have of time or effort or help or 
possessions or company or sympathy. Let us live for others and be the kind of 
Religious that anyone can call on at any time for anything. If necessary, have a 
reputation for being God’s simpleton. The second key to love of the poor is this: 
be especially kind to those we do not especially like. If we do this, then we know 
that there is nothing of our own will in our treatment of them. We are loving 
them solely for the sake of Christ, because it is His will, and not for any personal 
satisfaction or good feeling. [{]] The key to love of our enemies upon which 
Christ was so insistent is this: whenever we see them or are tempted to think or 
speak or act unkindly toward them, we must keep repeating, as long as the 
temptation lasts, this little prayer, “Lord, make them happy, here and 
hereafter.” This is true Christian forgiveness, for we not only wish, but actually 
pray that God will give them all the happiness that He wants them to have, both 
in this life and the next. [{] The passive union of our will with God’s will is what 
has been spoken of as love of the cross. Love of the cross consists in this, that 
we graciously accept whatever happens to us as coming from God’s hands 
because it is pleasing to Him, and because by faith we know that it is best for 
us. The only way we can be certain that we are conforming our will to God’s will 
is habitually to use the little key which was proposed, namely, to say “Thanks, 
God!” for whatever happens that we do not like. If we can say, “Thanks, God!” 
for what we do not like, then we are sure that there is nothing of our own will 
involved, that we are positively wanting whatever God wants for us simply 
because He wants it. [pp. 185-186] 


[END] 


Compiled in A.D. 2022 by 

-a Catholic, viz., an adherent of the whole and inviolate Faith, and member of 
the traditional (of paradosis), indefectible, and thus formal, Church; a formal, or 
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so long as a material pope imposes formal heresy), Catholic (as contrasted with 
a solely material, or solely de jure, “de jure humano”, by human designation, 
nominal, in name only, Catholic); a sedeprivationist (i.e., maintaining the 
Cassiciacum thesis of 20th C.’s Bp. Guérard des Lauriers, O.P.; “formal 
sedevacantist”; non-totalist sedevacantist), non-Una Cum Mass-assisting (as 
contrasted with Una Cum Mass-assisting; while a material pope imposes formal 
heresy) Catholic who recognizes Bp. Donald Sanborn of Most Holy Trinity 
Seminary (Brooksville, FL, U.S.) and the late Fr. Anthony Cekada of St. 
Gertrude the Great Church (West Chester, OH, U.S.), by virtue of their 
congruence with dogma and with canon law (the sole, universal code ever 
systematized and decreed by the traditional, indefectible, and thus formal, 
Church, i.e., the A.D. 1917 Pio-Benedictine Code of Canon Law), as the 
preeminent ecclesiastics (among others outside the Anglosphere) of the true 
teaching Church in the early 21st Century A.D; and, to be precise, a Catholic of 
the Latin Church and of the Roman Rite. 
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